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The American Farmer at Mid-Century 


The farm problem confronting 
the nation is so engulfed in polit- 
ical smoke and confusing statistics 
that the human element, the farmer 
himself, is almost completely ob- 
secured. 

Today, the American farmer is 
a bewildered man. He is often a 
worried, even a sullen man. All 
around him he sees evidence of an 
expanding. economy. His own in- 
come has fallen sharply. Since 
1951,“ he has been caught in a 
squeeze of.rising prices for things 


he buys and falling prices for 
things he sells. The outlook is not 
reassuring. 

The year 1949 brought the first 
jolt to postwar agriculture after 


ten years of rising prices. That 
year farm income fell off 26 per- 
cent, from 19.7 to 14.6 billion dol- 
lars. Farm income went up again 
in 1950 and 1951, at the time of 
the Korean war. It has fallen con- 
tinuously since 1951. 

According to the 1950 census, 
21.9 million people lived on the 
5.4 million farms* which feed the 
nation and supply many of the raw 
materials used in American fac- 
tories. 

Farms vary in size from a few 


*The number of farms and farm peo- 
ple depends on the definition used. See 
Page 52. 


gigantic operations covering hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres to a 
multitude of small family farms, 
many of them lacking the land and 
the capital to make a decent living. 

Almost one third of all farms 
(29 percent) are classed as non- 
commercial. A good many of these 
are dedicated more to country liv- 
ing than to producing crops for 
sale. They also include a consider- 
able number of subsistence farms 
on which the family makes a pre- 
carious living. The problem of this 
group of ‘‘forgotten citizens’’ lies 
outside of the central farm prob- 
lem, and is not included in this 
discussion though it is a_ social 
problem of considerable magni- 
tude. 

The remaining 71 percent of all 
farms — approximately 3.8 mil- 
lion — are the commercial farms 
which feed and clothe the nation. 
The extent to which the 15 million 
people in the families on these 
farms participate in commercial 
operations is most varied. There is 
a great disparity between the in- 
come realized by operators of farms 
of various sizes and types. The 
1950 Census of Agriculture re- 
vealed that in 1949, the year prices 
began to tumble, the slice of the 
income pie was already alarmingly 
small for a very large number of 
farm families. 
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At the most favorable end of the 
production seale, 13 percent of the 
commercial farms produced 51 
percent of the product sold from 
those farms in 1949. Average per 
farm gross sales was $22,951. 


At the opposite end of the scale, 
43 percent of commercial farms 
produced only 10 percent of the 
product sold. Average gross sales 
of nearly a million of these farms 
amounted to $1,782, but for about 
three-quarters of a million, sales 
averaged a paltry $694. 


These are the marginal, sub- 
standard farms generally insuffi- 
cient in size and productivity to 
permit efficient operation for ade- 
quate income. Most of these farms 
are in the south. 


In between these two extremes, 
44 percent of all commercial farms 
produced 39 percent of the farm 
product sold. For 753 thousand 
farms the average per farm gross 
sales was $7,059; for 908 thousand 
it was $3,674. 


Although these are the latest sta- 
tistics available on gross sales for 
the various type farms, they do not 
reflect the serious decline in farm 
income since 1951. 


In evaluating the farm problem 
it should be remembered that the 
nation’s evolution from an agrarian 
to an industrial society has com- 
pletely changed the role played 
by the farmer. He is no longer the 
self-sufficient operator his grand- 
father had to be. Instead of grow- 
ing everything he needs (horse-and- 
mule-power, feed, fertilizer, fuel 
and food for his family, etc.), he 
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now is dependent upon industrial @ 


technology for his equipment, fer- 
tilizer, insecticides, all of the other 
supplies that he must use, and for 
a good deal of the food his family 
consumes. The farmer’s once domi- 
nant role in the nation’s economy 
is now lost to the industrial and 
the white collar worker. 


But the nation is still completely 
dependent on its farms for the 
food which 167 million people must 
have to live. In 1949, half of the 
consumer’s dollar went for items 
originating on the farm: food, 
fiber, ete. American industry is 
equally dependent on the farm for 
essential raw materials. If some 
disaster should befall the farms, 
the feeling one gets in some quar- 
ters that the farmer is ‘‘superflu- 
ous’’ would vanish quickly enough. 

While the farmers’ faith in their 
country is boundless as always, it 
is hard for those suffering personal 
hardships to understand all of the 
forces responsible for their plight. 
Not only farmers but few city peo- 
ple realize that demographic fac- 
tors have combined with economic 
factors to push the farmer into his 
uncomfortable corner. Yet, the 
demographic changes reveal the 
human element behind the problem. 


FARM INCOME DECLINING DURING 
UNPRECEDENTED PROSPERITY 


One of the best measures of the 
farmer’s role in the country’s econ- 
omy is his share of the national in- 
come. Between 1910 and 1950, his 
share declined 50 percent: 
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Percentage of the national 
income derived from agri- 





Year cultural activities! 
1910 16.0 
1920 14.0 
1930 8.3 
1940 8.1 
1950 8.0 


What has happened since 1948 
when agricultural income reached a 
new high is more clearly seen by 
comparing the rising national in- 
come with the falling agricultural 
income : 


National income Farm income 





Year in billions(adjusted) in billions? 
1948 209.0 19.7 
1949 204.6 14.6 
1950 220.2 15.5 
1951 250.8 18.0 
1952 266.2 17.0 
1953 279.0 14.8 
1954 278.2 14.3 
1955 299.2 13.0 


The relation between the price 
the farmer pays for production and 
consumer goods he must buy and 
the price he receives for his prod- 
uct is called the parity ratio. The 
highly mechanized, most efficient 
farms have heavier fixed charges 
and operation costs than the low- 
production farms. As a result, 
they are much more heavily pressed 
by the ‘‘cost-price squeeze.’’ 

The median money income of all 
rural farm families decreased 
from $2,034 in 1948 to $1,968 in 
1954, while that of nonfarm fami- 
lies jumped from $3,391 to $4,406. 
The decline in farm income appears 
insignificant, but more careful ex- 
amination indicates an entirely 
different situation. In 1954, the 
purchasing power of the dollar was 
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significantly below that of the 1948 
dollar, and in 1954 the average 
purchasing power of farm families 
was probably at its lowest point in 
postwar years: 


MEDIAN MONEY INCOME? 








Rural farm Urban and rural 
Year families nonfarm families 
1947 $1,958 $3,207 
1948 2,034 3,391 
1949 1,587 3,324 
1950 1,970 3,497 
1951 2,131 3,913 
1952 2,226 4,111 
1953 2,131 4,462 
1954 1,968 4,406 


Often the claim is made that 
the productivity of agriculture has 
increased ‘‘so many fold’’ since 
1800. This is not quite accurate. 
In 1800, virtually the entire agri- 
cultural product was produced and 
to a considerable extent processed 
and distributed by the farmer, with 
the assistance of his labor force— 
mainly his family. Today, the pro- 
duction, processing, marketing and 
distribution of the farm crop are 
dependent on many off-farm activi- 
ties. To illustrate, the farm ma- 
chinery plants with their labor and 
executive forces are definitely a 
part of farm production. So are 
the plants and personnel which 
produce the twenty million tons of 
fertilizer used each year. Today’s 
mechanized farm is a major con- 
sumer of petroleum. Cement for 
roads, copper for telephone and 
power installations and a multitude 
of other commodities used on farms 
are an integral part of the total 
economic outlay devoted to food 
production. 
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FIGURE 1: NATIONAL AND FARM INCOME, 1910-1950 


With the exception of the farm boom during World War I, national income and 
farm income have shown a remarkable parallelism until 1949 when the big squeeze 


began for over five million farm families. 


It follows that a good many of 
the seventeen people for whom each 
agricultural worker is said to pro- 
vide food and fiber actually are 
engaged, to a considerable extent, 
in food production themselves. 

In terms of modern agriculture’s 
much broader base, the total effi- 
ciency of the food producing proc- 
ess has not increased as dramatical- 
ly as is indicated by merely divid- 
ing the farm population into the 
total product. 

The ‘‘agricultural producers’’ so 
widely distributed in industry have 
fully shared in the general increase 
in national income, while the farm- 


er’s share has steadily declined. 
Since the farmer supports by his 
purchases at spiraling prices these 
secondary agricultural producers 
in office, factory and repair shop, 
he has been doubly in the middle of 
a very complex economic squeeze 
since 1949. 


STRESS GREATEST ON LOW- 
PRODUCTION FARMS 


The very heart. of the farm prob- 
lem comes to light in a special co- 
operative report prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census and the De- 
partment of Agriculture.* This re- 
port correlates data from the “— 
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2: Prices PAID AND Prices RECEIVED BY THE AMERICAN FARMER, 1947-19555 


The farmer’s dilemma is epitomized in the broadening gap between the prices 
of what he has to sell and what he must buy, including interest, taxes and labor. 


Census of Population and Census 
of Agriculture on a sample basis. 
It provides revealing income and 
population data for farm-operator 
families by economie class of farms. 
All farms are grouped in various 
classes according to the value of 
farm products sold. This analysis, 
based on 1949 farm sales figures, 
shows the wide disparity which 
existed then within agriculture. 
The stress is even greater today 
for those 6.5 million people who 
live on the low-production farms. 
The 1950 Census of Agriculture 
found 5.4 million farms in the 
United States. Of these, 1.6 million 
farms, 29 percent of the total, 
ie classed as ‘‘non-commercial.”’ 


These include estates, residential 
farms, a good many part-time 
farms where the main income is 
from other sources, and subsistence 
farms, many with no other income. 
Only 17 percent of the income of 
these non-commercial farm opera- 
tors was derived from their farms, 
and only two percent of the na- 
tion’s agricultural product was 
produced by them. They are not 
included in this discussion. 

The 3.8 million farms engaged in 
commercial agriculture range in size 
from such operations as the king- 
size, 1.25-million-acre King Ranch 
in Texas to the land-starved farm 
so typical of the southern Appa- 
lachians. The Census of Agriculture 
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included as commercial farms all 
those with sales of farm products 
amounting to $1,200 or more in 
1949 and farms with sales of $250 
to $1,199 if the ‘‘operator worked 
off the farm less than 100 days 
and the income of the operator and 
members of his family received 
from nonfarm sources was less than 
the total value of all farm prod- 
ucts sold.’”® 

Commercial farms are divided 
into six classes on the basis of the 
total value of farm products sold 
in 1949 (Table I). 

Table II is a demographic and 
economic analysis of the 3.8 million 
commercial farms in the United 
States. This table reveals many of 
the dilemmas and paradoxes which 
make up the farm problem. It 
shows that Class I and II farms, 
which reported gross sales of more 
than $10,000 in 1949, represented 
only 13 percent of the commercial 
farms. Yet these large-scale farms 
produced 51 percent of the farm 
products sold in the United States 
in 1949. The average per farm 
gross sales of this group amounted 
to $22,951. 

There were some three-quarters 
of a million Class TIT farms (gross 
sales of from $5,000 to $9,999). 
They represented 20 percent of the 
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farms and produced 24 percent i@ 
the products sold in 1949. The aver- 
age per farm gross sales amounted 
to $7,059. 

There were almost 998 thousand 
Class IV farms ($2,500 to $4,999). 
Their gross sales averaged $3,674. 

The remaining 1.6 million farms 
in Classes V and VI are in a real 
predicament, income-wise. It is 
shocking to learn that 43 percent 
of all commercial farms produced 
only 10 percent of the agricultural 
products sold in 1949. 

The 920 thousand farms in Class 
V ($1,200 to $2,499), 24 percent of 
the farms, averaged $1,782 gross 
sales, but the 726 thousand farms 
in Class VI ($250 to $1,199), 19 
percent of the farms, averaged 
only $694. 

In evaluating the economic plight 
of farmers, gross sales must not rc 
confused with farm income, which 
is gross farm sales minus expenses 
incurred in the operation of the 
farm. Average money income shown 
in Table I is 1949 net farm income 
plus income received that year 
from other sources, such as off-farm 
wages and salaries, rents and in- 
vestments.8 

Census data on the cash income 
of farm operator families were sub- 
ject to errors of response and non- 


TABLE I. Distribution of commercial farms, 19507 


Value of farm products 





Class sold in 1949 
I $25,000 or more l 
II 10,000 to 24,999 § 
III 5,000 to 9,999 
IV 2,500 to 4,999 
V 1,200 to 2,499 
VI 250 to 1,199 





Number of farms Population 

(thousands) (thousands) 
485.8 2,000 
753.3 3,085 
907.9 3,793 
919.7 3,776 
726.4 2,753 
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— which have tended to un- 
derstate their income. But adjust- 
ments which have been made have 
corrected these shortcomings to a 
large degree. 

The adjusted average money in- 
come of all commercial farm-opera- 
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ranged from an average of $10,200 
for Class I farms to an average of 
$975 for Class VI farms. Again we 
see the low-income problem in its 
most acute form among the 726 
thousand Class VI farm families. 
The average money income of fami- 


tor families was $2,815 in 1949. This lies on Class V farms was $1,900. 


TABLE II. Commercial farms, value of farm products sold, average money income of 

farm-operator families, and population in farm-operator households, by economic class 

of farm, United States, 1950. (Based on sample data from the 1950 Censuses of 
Agriculture and Population®) 











Total 
Commercial Classes Class Class Class Class 
Farms T and IT III IV Vv VI 
Farms 
Number 3,793,005 485,822 753,305 907,873 919,651 726,354 
Percent distribution 100 13 2 24 24 19 
Value of farm products 
sold in (1949): 
Amount (in thousands 
@ of dollars) 21,945,822 11,149,903 5,317,502 3,335,828 1,638,427 504,162 
Percent distribution 100 51 24 15 8 2 
Average per farm 
(in dollars) 5,786 22,951 7,059 3,674 1,782 694 
Farm-operator families by money income from all sources: 
Percent distribution : 
Total number of opera- 
tors reporting 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Under $500 13 3 3 8 14 35 
$500 to $999 14 3 5 12 17 32 
$1,000 to $1,999 25 11 1 29 33 23 
$2,000 to $2,999 17 16 24 21 18 5 
$3,000 and over 31 68 47 30 18 4 
Average money income 
of farm-operator 
families from all 10,2002 
sources! (in dollars) 2,815 5,6008 3,700 2,500 1,900 975 
Percent derived from 
operator’s income 872 
from farm 74 843 82 70 52 56 
Population in 
farm-operator 
households 15,406,849 2,000,292 3,085,110 3,792,538 3,775,809 2,753,100 
Percentage distribution 100 13 20 25 25 18 





1Adjusted for nonreporting of operator’s income from farm. 
2Class I farms. 
8Class II farms. 
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But 31 percent of these families re- 
ported an income of less than 
$1,000. Altogether, more than three- 
quarters of a million commercial 
farm - operator families reported 
money incomes of less than $1,000. 

Nonfarm income accounted for 
26 percent of the total money in- 
come of all commercial farm fami- 
lies. Among the various classes of 
commercial farms, nonfarm income 
ranged in relative importance from 
13 percent of the total income of 
Class I farm families to 48 and 44 
percent of the total income of fami- 
lies on Class V and VI farms. 
Wages and salaries comprised most 
of this nonfarm income.!® This 
seems to indicate that many adults 
in families on Class V and VI 
farms must frequently turn to em- 
ployment elsewhere in order to 
supplement their inadequate farm 
income. 


MOST LOW-INCOME FARMS ARE 
IN THE SOUTH 


The low-production and low-in- 
come farms of the United States 
are heavily concentrated in the 
south. According to the 1950 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture, 49 percent of 
the farms in the United States were 
located in the south and 52 percent 
of the population in farm-operator 
households resided in the south. 
But southern farms produced only 
27 percent of the agricultural prod- 
ucts sold in the United States in 
1949." About two-thirds of the low- 
production farms (gross sales of 
less than $2,500) are located in the 
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south. Table III shows that wii 
the low-production farm operators 
in the south, 47 percent of all op- 
erators and 72 percent of the non- 
white operators reported total mon- 
ey income of less than $1,000. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS FURTHER 
COMPLICATE FARM PROBLEM 


Certain important demographic 
factors combine with these eco- 
nomic factors to create further dis- 
tress among farm families, espe- 
cially among those living on the 
sub-standard farms where efficiency 
is so low that profitable operation 
is impossible. What are these fac- 
tors, and how do they aggravate 
the problem ? 

In 1790, when the first census 
was taken, the United States wa 
an agricultural nation. Then onl 
five percent of the population lived 
in cities and towns. The farmer 
played a dominant role in the na- 
tion’s economy. 

The number of rural people liv- 
ing on farms has been available 
only since 1910. The figures since 
that time reveal a dramatic story. 
Table IV shows that between 1910 
and 1955, the farm population 
dropped from 32.1 million to 22.2 
million (33 percent decrease) while 
the total population jumped from 
91.9 to 164.6 million (79 percent 
increase). In relative terms the 


percentage of the American people 
living on farms declined from 34.9 
in 1910 to 13.5 in 1955, 

In April 1955, 22.2 million peo- 
ple, 13.5 percent of the nation’ @ 
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@poputation, were living on farms. 
The regional distribution of the 
farm population was as follows :!* 





Percent 
United States 100.0 
Regions: 
Northeast 8.8 
North Central 32.4 
South 49.6 
West 9.2 


In terms of agricultural produc- 
tion, the north central states with 
the famous corn belt, the northern 
dairy country and the great plains 
wheat belt are the nation’s most 
important region. The south, which 
still produces most of the country’s 
cotton and tobacco, is becoming a 
general farming area; the Gulf 
Coast specializes in fruit and truck 
crops. Agriculture in the west is 
primarily production of range-type 
livestock. Fruit, truck and special 
crops are important in some states, 
particularly California. 


POPULATION SHIFTS TO CITIES 


The nation’s transition from an 
agrarian economy of colonial times 
to a modern industrial economy has 
brought a dramatic shift in popula- 
tion from the country to the cities. 
This shift has been heaviest in the 


TABLE III. 
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south where the shortage of land, 
equipment and ‘‘know-how’’ has 
kept production at low levels. 

The trek to town began slowly, 
and accelerated to its highest points 
during periods of industrial expan- 
sion when jobs in industry and 
commerce were plentiful. The 
trend almost came to a standstill 
during the last depression. It 
speeded up again during the 
1940’s when wartime demands for 
soldiers and industrial workers 
drew heavily on the farm labor 
force.'8 

The post-war industrial boom 
stimulated the continuing trek to 
the cities and forced an unpre- 
cedented mechanization of farm 
operations. Farmers who invested 
heavily in machinery had to main- 
tain high production in order to 
earn sufficient income to meet con- 
tinually rising costs. 

The day is over when a young 
man can begin farming with only 
a few hundred dollars. For effi- 
cient operation today, capitaliza- 
tion per worker runs into thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Since 1950, migration away from 
the farm has greatly accelerated. 
During the period 1950-54, the 


Regional distribution of farms with gross sales of less than $2,500 


by income and color (including nonfarm income) !*4 








Under $1,000 to $3,000 
Region and Color $1,000 $2,999 and over 

of Operator Total (% of Total) (%ofTotal) (% of Total) 
United States 100 39 42 19 
North & West 100 24 45 31 
South 100 47 41 12 
White 100 39 46 15 
100 72 27 1 


Nonwhite 
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farm population lost almost a mil- 
lion persons by migration each 
year. Although natural increase 
partly offset this loss, farm popula- 
tion declined by almost 3 million 
persons between 1950 and 1955." 

Since 1920, more than half of the 
American people have lived in ur- 
ban areas. Today, 64 percent live 
in cities and towns of over 2,500. 
Of the 36 percent who live in the 
country, 13 percent actually live on 
farms; the remaining 23 percent 
live in small towns and communi- 
ties of less than 2,500. 


Not one of our forefathers would 
be more surprised over this trend 
than would Thomas Jefferson, the 
most famous exponent of agrarian 
democracy and the family farm, 
could he revisit his country today. 
To Mr. Jefferson, agriculture was 
much more than an economic enter- 
prise: it was the way of life which 
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was most compatible with popula 
self-government. In 1785, he wrote 
John Jay that ‘‘cultivators of the 
earth are the most valuable citi- 
zens. They are the most vigorous, 
the most independent, the most 
virtuous, and they are tied to their 
country, and wedded to its liberty 
and interests by the most lasting 
bonds. ’’2¢ 


In 1787, Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
James Madison: ‘‘I think our gov- 
ernments will remain virtuous for 
many centuries; as long as they 
are chiefly agricultural; and this 
will be as long as there shall be 
vacant lands in any part of Ameri- 
ca. When they get piled upon one 
another in large cities, as in Eu- 
rope, they will become as corrupt 
as in Europe.’’!* 


statesman. In later years, interna 


But Mr. Jefferson was a yt 
tional politics and war forced him 


TABLE IV. Total population and farm population of the United States, 1910-195518 











Total 
Year population* 
1910 91,885,000 
1920 106,089,000 
1930 122,775,000 
1940 131,820,000 
1945 139,583,000 
1946 141,039,000 
1947 143,480,000 
1948 146,051,000 
1949 148,595,000 
1950 151,132,000 
1951 153,691,000 
1952 156,420,000 
1953 159,017,000 
1954 161,763,000 
1955 164,595,000 


*Including armed forces overseas, 1940-1955. 


Total 
farm 
population 


Farm population as 
a percent of the 
total population 





32,077,000 


34.9 
31,974,000 30.1 
30,529,000 24.9 
30,547,000 23.2 
25,295,000 18.1 
26,483,000 18.8 
27,124,000 18.9 
25,903,000 17.7 
25,954,000 17.5 
25,058,000 16.6 
24,160,000 15.7 
24,283,000 15.5 
22,679,000 14.3 
21,890,000 13.5 
22,158,000 13.5 
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Figure 3: URBAN AND RuRAL POPULATIONS OF THE UNITED StaTEs, 1790-195519 
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Proportionately the rural population has declined in every census. It has passed 
its peak in absolute numbers as well since 1950. 


*Civilian population only. 


to concede the advantages of a well- 
balanced, self-sufficient economy 
with industry, commerce and agri- 
culture all playing an important 
role.*° But he could not have fore- 
seen the Industrial Revolution. 


HOW WILL THIS EXODUS AFFECT 
AGRICULTURE’S FUTURE? 
Many thoughtful analysts are 
showing increasing concern over 
the possible selective aspects of 
farm migration. They are con- 
vinced that in certain areas at 
least, the more capable and better 
educated youths tend to leave the 
eo" for urban areas in larger 


+For definitions see page 52. 


proportions than the less capable, 
less well educated. They believe 
that this loss of potential leader- 
ship will have an adverse effect 
upon the rural community. 

While this view by no means is 
unanimously held by all rural so- 
ciologists, a number of studies do 
indicate a migratory drain of the 
better endowed in certain areas. 
Noel Gist and Carroll Clark based 
such a study on 2,544 rural high 
school students in Kansas who had 
taken a standard intelligence test 
in 1922-2321 Data concerning the 
residence of these former students 
in 1935 showed that the urban mi- 
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grants had achieved superior scores 
on the test. Highest scores were 
recorded by those who had mi- 
grated to cities of the metropoli- 
tan class. A study in 1952 by C. T. 
Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory, of the 
University of Missouri, arrived at 
substantially the same conclusion.** 

It should be emphasized that the 
effects of migration are by no 
means the same in different re- 
gions, and in different strata of 
farm society. A tendency is noted 
for the children of tenant farmers 
to move to the city more frequently 
than the children of farm owners. 
The migratory drain is least severe 
among the owners of the larger and 
more prosperous farms. 

In the south, the out-migration 
has been heaviest among the Negro 
farm population. Since the Negro 
has had less education than the 
white youth, the statistical effect 
of the migration of the Negro can 
only be interpreted as raising the 
educational level of the farm popu- 
lation. 

Certain studies in the south also 
suggest that migrants to nearby 
mill towns have had on the average 
fewer years in school than those 
who stayed on the farm.** The con- 
clusion seems to be that there is no 
over-all pattern of migration which 
is having a consistent nation-wide 
effect on the educational level or 
the inborn quality of the farm 
population of the next generation. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FARM 
POPULATION 


The age composition of the farm 
population differs from that of the 
urban population in that it has 
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fewer people in the working ages 
(15-64) and relatively more young 
and old people. This largely re- 
flects the higher fertility of farm 
people and the migration of work- 
ing-age people from farms to urban 
communities.2* In 1955, the age 
distribution was as follows: 


Rural farm Urban 





population population?> 
Age group (percent) (percent ) 
0-14 33.0 27.7 
15-64 57.8 63.5 
65 and over 9.2 8.8 
100.0 100.0 


The baby boom of the 1940’s was 
more pronounced in the urban 
population, and this tended to re- 
duce urban-rural fertility differen- 
tials somewhat. But the farm popu- 
lation still has a significantly higher 
fertility ratio. In 1955, there were 
588 children under 5 per 1,000 
women 15 to 44 years of age in the 
rural farm population and only 
479 in the urban population.*® 

This higher fertility of farm 
people would indicate that, in all 
probability, a large proportion of 
the youths will continue to leave 
the farms in search of satisfactory 
employment. During the 1950’s, 
approximately 168 males in farm- 
operator households will reach age 
20 for every 100 expected deaths or 
retirements among males 20 to 64 
years of age.2*7 Obviously, the 
farm population is now producing 
far too many farm-operator re- 
placements, even if the number of 
farm-operators should remain con- 
stant during this decade. Since the 
farm population has declined by 
almost 3 million between 1950 ng 
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AGE-SEx STRUCTURE OF THE POPULATION IN FARM-OPERATOR HOUSEHOLDS 


CoMPARED WITH THE URBAN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 195028 


The farm population has a larger proportion of children, of males, and a smaller 
proportion in the 15-64 working-age group than the urban population. 


1955, it is unrealistic to assume a 
constant number of farm-opera- 
tors. Perhaps as many as half of 
all boys now living on farms should 
prepare for nonfarm employment. 

Regional differences in the age 
composition of the farm population 
are most striking between the 
south and the rest of the nation. In 
the south, higher fertility, higher 
mortality, and higher migration 
among persons of working age re- 
sult in a younger farm population 
which bears the burden of a larger 


dependent population, In 1950, the 
median age of the population of 
farm-operator households was 24.1 
in the south, compared with 29.9 in 
the rest of the nation.*® 

There are more males than fe- 
males on our farms, and a compara- 
tively larger proportion of males 
than in the rest of the population: 
in 1955, there were 108.6 males per 
100 females in the rural farm pop- 
ulation and only 90.8 in the urban 
population.*®° This difference can 
be attributed largely to the fact 
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that because agriculture affords 
more employment opportunities to 
men than women, more women 
than men leave farms to obtain 
other employment. 


DEPENDENCY LOAD HEAVY FOR 
FARMERS 

The comparatively large propor- 
tion of young and old people in 
the farm population means that 
the working-age group must bear a 
disproportionate burden in edu- 
cating farm youth and in earing 
for the aged. Considering the fact 
that millions of young people are 
leaving the farms upon completing 
their education, the farmer bears 
more than a pro-rata share of the 
nation’s education costs. He is 
financing the education of many of 
tomorrow’s non-agricultural work- 
ers. 

Dr. James Tarver of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege estimates that the net cost of 
educating and rearing a farm child 
amounts to about $12,000.*! If we 
assume that half the annual migra- 
tion averaging about a million a 
year is of persons under 25, this 
would mean that the farm com- 
munities expend some six billion 
dollars annually on rearing and 
educating citizens whose produc- 
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tive lives will be spent in industrial 
occupations. 

This represents a steady drain 
of considerable magnitude on the 
diminishing resources of farm fami- 
lies — mainly on the least pros- 
perous farm families and communi- 
ties. While tax differentials and 
equalization funds somewhat re- 
duce the load of low-income com- 
munities, the quality of education 
varies greatly. This is perhaps as 
good an argument as could be 
found for the adoption of a nation- 
wide plan of federal aid to educa- 
tion. 


FARM-URBAN LIVING LEVELS 
VARY GREATLY 

Generally speaking, there is a 
traditional belief that the man on 
the farm in this country has a bet- 
ter life because he has land on 
which to grow food and has a roof, 
no matter how humble, over his 
head. But where does myth end 
and reality begin? 

The most significant differences 
between farm and urban popula- 
tion are in their levels of living. 
Income, generally considered the 
most useful measure of living lev- 
els, places the farm population at 
a decided disadvantage. 

More than 50 percent of the 


TABLE V. Age distribution of the population in farm-operator households by eco- 
nomic class of farm, United States, 1950.32 








Economie class of farm All ages 0-14 15-64 65 and over 
(percent distribution) 

Commercial farms 100.0 32.5 60.6 6.9 
Classes I and II 100.0 31.1 63.1 5.8 
Class III 100.0 32.5 62.6 4.9 
Class IV 100.0 33.2 61.7 5.1 
Class V 100.0 33.3 59.4 7.3 
Class VI 100.0 30.9 57.6 11.5 
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rural farm families—but only a lit- 
tle over 13 percent of the urban 
families — reported a total money 
income of less than $2,000 in 1954. 
Table VII shows that the median 
money income of farm families was 
only 43 percent as large that of 
the urban families. 

The statistics in this comparison 
refer only to money income prior 
to deduction for personal taxes, so- 
cial security, etc. No allowance has 


TABLE VI. Distribution of rural farm 
families and urban families by total 
money income, United States, 1954.33 





Rural farm Urban 


Total money income families families 





1954 (percent) (percent) 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Under $1,000 27.4 4.9 
$ 1,000 to $1,999 23.2 8.4 
$ 2,000 to $2,999 15.1 10.8 
$ 3,000 to $3,999 12.3 15.5 
$ 4,000 to $4,999 8.3 16.7 
$ 5,000 to $5,999 4.3 13.7 
$ 6,000 to $6,999 3.7 9.7 
$ 7,000 to $9,999 3.8 13.5 
$10,000 and over 2.0 7.0 
Median income $1,973 $4,591 


(Because of rounding, columns may not 
add up exactly to totals.) 
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been made for non-money income. 
This is much more important for 
farm families than for urban fami- 
lies. Many farm families do not 
pay rent for their housing; and an 
important part of their income is 
the food and other items produced 
on the farm. The farmer’s dollar 
may, in some places, ‘‘go farther”’ 
because prices for many commodi- 
ties are somewhat lower in rural 
areas than in the large cities. But 
even if an allowance were made 
for such factors, the income of farm 
families would remain appreciably 
lower than that of urban families.* 


The greatest disparities between 
the money income of rural farm 
families and urban families are 
found in the south and the non- 
white population. These disparities 
are the result of the south’s low- 
income farm problem, which is both 
regional and racial in nature. The 
vast majority of the nonwhite 
farmers in this country are south- 
ern Negroes whose income is much 
lower than that of white farmers 
in the south. The problem of low- 


TABLE VII: Median money income of rural farm families and urban families by 





Median Money Income 


region and color, United States, 1954.35 





Median Money Income 
of Rural Farm Families 
as a Percent of Urban 





Region and Color Rural Farm Families Urban Families Families 
United States $1,973 $4,591 43 
White 2,157 4,827 45 
Nonwhite 763 2,876 27 
Northeast 3,257 4,687 69 
North Central 2,464 4,904 50 
South 1,338 4,024 33 
White 1,516 4,428 34 
Nonwhite 742 2,425 31 
West 3,661 4,714 78 
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Better wages in urban activities along with shorter working hours have been the 
dynamic forces drawing farm people to urban occupations. While the median money 
income of rural farm families was almost exactly the same in 1954 as in 1947, the 
value of the 1954 dollar was considerably less because of the inflationary trend. Thus 
the purchasing power of farm families actually declined over the seven-year period. 


income farm families in the south 
cannot be attributed entirely to the 
presence of a large number of low- 
income Negro farmers. The income 
of the southern white farmer is 
much lower than that of white 
farmers in other regions of the 
country. The low income of all 
farmers in the south is primarily 
due to the pressure of population 
on farm resources. The median 
money income of urban families in 
the south was only about 10 per- 
cent less than that for the nation as 
a whole in 1954.37 


The comparison between median 
money income of rural farm fami- 
lies with that of urban and rural 
nonfarm families for the period 
1947-1954 (Figure 5) clearly indi- 
cates that farm families have not 
fully shared in the rising level of 
income in the United States since 
1947. The median money income 
of rural farm families was 61 per- 
cent as large as that of urban and 
rural nonfarm families in 1947 and 
only 45 percent as large in 1954. 
In other words, between 1947 and 
1954, the money income of nonfarm 
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families increased 37 percent and 
that of farm families increased 
less than one percent. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS ADD 
STRESS TO LOW-INCOME FARMS 


Many of the demographic factors 
discussed above seriously compli- 
eate the plight of the low income 
farm families. At the risk of being 
repetitious, some of these will be 
reviewed. Age distribution and 
fertility will serve to illustrate this 
premise. 

Within the generalization that 
the farm population contains rela- 
tively more young and old people 
than the urban population, there 
are significant differences in the age 
composition of farm-operator house- 
holds on the various economic 
classes of farms. In general, a 
higher percentage of people 65 and 
over and a somewhat higher per- 
centage of youngsters under 15 live 
on the low-production, low-income 
farms than on the high-production, 
high-income farms. 

Comparatively few old people 
ever leave low-production farms 
since they seldom have the financial 
resources necessary for retirement, 
but many living on high-production 
farms retire to California, Florida 
or to small towns and urban com- 
munities in their own states. Others 
move to small farms in order to re- 
duce their work load during their 
declining years.** 

The proportion of youngsters 
under 15 increases progressively, 
from 31.1 percent on Class I and II 
farms to 33.3 percent on Class V 


farms. But only 30.9 percent of 
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the population on Class VI farms 
were under 15 years of age. This 
relatively low percentage of chil- 
dren on the Class VI farms is 
something of a paradox, because 
the fertility of women living on 
Class VI farms is considerably 
higher than that of women on other 
farms. The unorthodox age dis- 
tribution of the farm operators—a 
large percentage were very young 
or very old — accounts for this 
smaller proportion of youngsters 
on Class VI farms.*® 

In 1950, 47.2 percent of the op- 
erators of Class VI farms were 55 
years old or over; and 24.6 percent 
were 65 years old and over! Class 
VI farms also have a comparatively 
large proportion of young opera- 
tors (under 25 years of age) : 51.9 
percent of all Class VI farm opera- 
tors were either under 25 or 55 
years old and over in 1950.*° These 
young people are starting life as 
farmers on small-scale farms with 
modest resources. The older farm- 
operators have few young children 
and those under 25 still have small 
families. This also tends to reduce 
the proportion of children under 
15 on Class VI farms. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
the advanced age of the operators 
of many of the Class V and VI 
farms limits their production. Be- 
cause many of these older men lack 
adequate physical strength for 
farm work, and because most, if not 
all, of their children have probably 
left the household, these farms do 
not receive a sufficient input of la- 
bor for their optimum production. 
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The proportion of working age 
people (15-64 years) decreases pro- 
gressively from Class I and II 
farms to Class VI farms: from 64.1 
percent on Class I and II farms to 
57.6 on Class VI farms. The eco- 
nomic implications of this are very 
significant. These people are in 
their most productive years, and it 
is they who must carry the depend- 
ency load for the young and for 
many of the old people. The re- 
cent extension of social security 
benefits to farmers will in time tend 
to lighten somewhat the greater de- 
pendency burden which low-income 
farmers now carry. 

Many factors are responsible for 
the smaller proportion of work- 
ing age persons on the low-produc- 
tion farms. Urban employment at- 
tracts many of them but is less 
likely to lure young men living on 
profitable, high-production farms. 
The higher fertility of low-income 
families and the tendency of older 
farmers to move to small farms in 
retirement or semi-retirement are 
also factors. 

There are more males than fe- 
males in the farm population. But 
there is a higher proportion of 
males 14 years old and older on 
high-production farms than on low- 
production farms because men on 
those farms move less frequently 
to urban areas for employment, 
and because the large-scale farms 
employ more male laborers. 

The fertility of farm people, 
considerably higher than that of 
the urban people, is highest amung 
those families living on the low- 
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production farms. The fertility ra- @ 


tios (the number of children under 
5 per 1,000 women 15-49) increase 
rather sharply from Class I and IT 
farms to Class VI farms: 450 on 
Class I and II farms in 1950; 515 
on Class V farms; and 556 on Class 
VI farms. This serves to emphasize 
once again that the farm families 
with the most limited financial re 
sources bear the heaviest burden 
for rearing and educating children. 
The fertility ratios of southern 
farm families living on Class I, IT 
and III farms are lower than that 
of their counterparts in the rest of 
the United States. In fact, their 
fertility ratios are very similar to 
those of the urban population. 
But the nation’s highest fertility 
ratios are found among the fami- 
lies living on the many Class V and 
VI farms in the south. To a con- 
siderable extent this can be attrib- 
uted to the Negro tenants and 
share croppers who bear the brunt 
of the south’s low-income farm 
problem. Their high fertility in- 
tensifies the serious problem in the 
south. These low-income farm fam- 
ilies bear the heaviest dependency 
burden. The south will undoubt- 


TABLE VIII: Number of children under 

5 years of age in farm-operator families 

per 1,000 women 15 to 49 years old in 

farm-operator households, United States 
and Regions, 1950.41 





North 

Economic class United and 
of farm States West South 
Classes I and II 450 469 376 
Class ITI 478 502 393 
Class IV 468 467 470 
Class V §15 468 539 
Class VI 556 424 581 


@) 
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r] edly continue to be the area of 


highest out-migration as younger 
members of these low-income farm 
families, especially the Negro fami- 
lies, continue their exodus to the 
metropolitan areas of the north 
and east. 


NEEDED: A FARM PROGRAM 
BASED ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


The wheel of fortune has gone 
full turn for some American farm- 
ers since the first starving years of 
the colonists. It is paradoxical that 
now, when surpluses are plaguing 
the farm economy, millions of farm 
families are perilously near a 
‘‘starving-time’’ reminiscent of 
that experienced by their pioneer 
forebears. 

The abject poverty—poverty of 
land, diet, goods and cash—of the 
poorest third of the nation’s farm- 
ers would shock even those hardy 
pioneers whose problem was to hew 
a living out of the abundance of a 
virgin continent. When land proved 
unproductive, the pioneer could 
move on into Connecticut’s West- 
ern Reserve which is now Ohio and 
Indiana. Even before the railroads 
opened the vast territory farther 
west, settlers were putting the land 
under the plow. There are still bits 
of the public domain open to home- 
steading. Hardy souls have tried to 
claim them and others will again. 
But the bones of their cattle, the 
rusting remains of their plows and 
the dilapidated, deserted cabins 
testify that what has not been 
claimed already is not worth tak- 
ing. 


_ The pioneer-farmer, that self- 
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sufficient, agrarian citizen who 
carved his livelihood out of the 
wilderness, has shrunk somehow 
in status with the passage of the 
generations. The agrarian aristoc- 
racy which Jefferson saw as the 
backbone of American liberties is 
no longer dominant. 


In a sense, many of the nation’s 
marginal farms are in the tradition 
of the American pioneer, They still 
strive for self-sufficiency when the 
basis for a pioneering self-suffi- 
ciency has disappeared. Econom- 
ically, they are no more than inter- 
esting historical vestiges. Price sup- 
ports and parity are not as impor- 
tant to these marginal farmers as 
most people think for the simple 
and startling reason that their 
farms contribute virtually nothing 
to the nation’s agricultural sales. 

Yet, in a social context, these 
farms have a great significance for 
the nation. To an extent that one 
would not expect for their rela- 
tively modest numbers, they re- 
main the biological seed-bed of 
America in terms of the nation’s 
future population. 

Today, the problem of surplus 
farm crops is receiving top priority 
among politicans. But who, if any- 
one, is thinking of what to do 
about surplus farm people? They 
eannot be legislated out of exist- 
ence. Would it be to the ultimate 
advantage of the nation to with- 
draw from rural life all except a 
eorps of production technicians 
who would produce the nation’s 
food on an assembly-line basis? If 
so, how would the millions who 
know only the farm as a way of life 





be relocated in economically pro- 
ductive activities ? 

So far, the millions leaving the 
farms have been absorbed by in- 
dustry and commerce as this coun- 
try has grown from an agrarian 
to an industrial nation. Now, at a 
time when the nation’s rapidly 
growing population constantly in- 
creases the size of the regular labor 
force, what of the millions who are 
faced with the need to leave the 
farm to make a living elsewhere? 

In the technological age ahead, 
what is the prospect that industry 
and commerce will continue to pro- 
vide jobs for this greatly expanded 
labor force? Will automation limit 
job opportunities ? 

Is it not time to begin to think 
in terms of training and orienta- 
tion programs, even at the junior 
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youths with limited education will 
have something to ‘‘sell’’ when 
they enter the nation’s labor force? 
Agriculture will remain basic as 
long as all men must eat. Although 
the role of the farmer in the na- 
tion’s economy has changed mate- 
rially in more recent years, the 
family farm still overwhelmingly 
dominates American agriculture. 
The big, efficient, highly productive 
farms which are the basis for the 
nation’s abundance are still pre- 
dominantly family-owned, and to 
a large extent family operated. 
But something serious is happen- 
ing to the life pattern of over a 
third of the nation’s farmers. Is 
this not a vital area which demands 
searching investigation at a high 
level, perhaps by a Presidential 
Human Resources Commission ? 


high school level, so that farm —Rosert C. Cook, Editor 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


Epiror’s Nore: The classification by the Census Bureau of persons in borderline 
areas as rural, farm, urban, etc. depends upon the definitions used. For the technical 
definitions, readers are referred to the sources listed below. Appended hereto is a 
brief discussion of the changes in definitions of ‘‘rural’’ and ‘‘urban’’ introduced 
between the 1940 and the 1950 Censuses. 





Urban and rural populations. — Accord- 
ing to the new definition of urban and 
rural populations which was adopted for 
the 1950 and used as a basis for later 
estimates, the urban population consists 
of all persons living in ‘‘(1) places of 
2,500 inhabitants or more incorporated as 
cities, boroughs, and villages, (2) ineor- 
porated towns of 2,500 
more except in New England, New York, 


inhabitants or 


and Wisconsin, where ‘towns’ are simply 
minor civil divisions of counties, (3) the 
densely settled urban fringe, including 
both 
areas, around cities of 50,000 or more, 


incorporated and unincorporated 


and (4) unincorporated places of 2,500 


inhabitants or more outside any urban 


fringe.’’ The remaining population is 
defined as rural. 

As used in this Bulletin, data on urban 
and rural populations for all dates prior 
to 1950 are based on the definition used 
in the Census of 1940. According to this 
definition, the urban population consists 
of all incorporated 
places with a population of 2,500 or more 


persons living in 
and ‘‘in other areas classified as urban 
under special rules relating to population 
size and density.’’ The remaining popu- 


lation is classified as rural. 
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Lasker Award to Bureau Director 


Mr. Robert C. Cook and Dr. 
Warren O. Nelson, Medical Direc- 
tor of the Population Council, were 
named winners of the 1956 Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation 
Awards in Planned Parenthood at 
a luncheon held in New York on 
Thursday, May 3, 1956. 

The award citation to Mr. Cook 
states: 

Geneticist, teacher, writer in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding contribution to 
wider understanding of the world popu- 
lation problem. His studies have added 
greatly to many facets of demographic 
knowledge. His writings have interpreted 
vividly, to scientists and the publie at 
large, the mechanisms and human con- 
sequences of population growth. His 
leadership of the Population Reference 
Bureau has nurtured a broader acceptance 
by leaders of thought that uncontrolled 
human reproduction is the gravest dilem- 
ma of our time. By his sensitive approach 
to often controversial information, he has 
enabled many people in many lands to 
find insight in this difficult area, and to 
seek the best in each other’s minds. His 
work gives substance to the hope that 
nations may yet develop sound popula- 
tion policies in time to avoid catastrophe. 

In acknowledgment, Mr. Cook 
said in part: 

We are now well into the second cen- 


tury of what the late Norman Himes 
called the Vital Revolution . . . ushered 
in by Jenner, Pasteur and the early mi- 
crobe and virus hunters. It ended man’s 
long and futile dependence on faith and 
incantation to avert death. All must die, 
but the span of years between birth and 
death has now more than doubled in ng 
most fortunate nations and is increasing 
everywhere. 

It is good that the frightful wastage 
of life which has gone on for ages has 
been checked. But the Vital Revolution 
means much more than an ever-increasing 
effectiveness in disease control. Man 
must recognize how the consequences of 
changing patterns of dying affect the 
living and the generations to come. Un- 
less such understanding comes in time, 
man’s long delayed victory over the epi- 
demic and contagious killers may prove 
to be in the end a disaster rather than a 
blessing. 

People the world over must recognize 
that the Vital Revolution means that hu- 
manity must adopt a virtually new way 
of life. This involves a searching re- 
appraisal of a very fundamental tenet of 
all human cultures: the mandate to in- 
crease and multiply. ... Today, a fecund- 
ity which until recently was necessary to 
survival becomes a threat to individual 
and national well-being. Any long-con- 
tinued imbalance between births an 


deaths endangers any hope to improv . 


man’s lot and may even destroy modern 
civilization. 
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e As Others See It 


From an address, ‘‘ New Horizons in Medicine,’’ by Lloyd V. Berkner, on occa- 
sion of the 150th Anniversary Dinner of the County Medical Society of New York.* 
Dr. Berkner is President of Associated Universities, Inc., an educational institution 
sponsored by nine leading universities of the northeast to establish and to operate 
very large research facilities that provide access of the academic community to the 
most sophisticated and advanced research devices. Among its activities are the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, operated under contract with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Dr. Berkner is active in organizations of international scientific activity as 
President of the International Council of Scientific Unions, as well as Vice President 
of the Special Committee on the International Geophysical Year, and Vice President 
of the International Scientific Radio Union. 

A third great problem is arising directly as a consequence of the suc- 
cess of medicine in controlling disease. This is the problem of population 
growth. With the recent increase of the life span from 25 to 65 years, an 
uncontrolled birth rate, and greatly reduced infant mortality, the world’s 
population is increasing at an astonishing rate. This was no problem a 
century or two ago when mankind still suffered from the ravages of dis- 
ease. In fact, until recently, a high birth rate was the only solution to 
maintaining the population level, and even then alarming drops in the 
‘world’s population frequently occurred. But as the medical profession 
has brought disease under control, populations are growing at more than 
a geometric rate. In the age of Shakespeare, the population could double 
only in two centuries—now the world’s population is doubling in little 

ore than fifty years and the rate is increasing. 

Think for a moment what this means. The world now has a popula- 
tion of 2.6 billions. A century ago it was about half of this. We are 
adding the equivalent of a city of nearly 100,000 with its further repro- 
ductive capacity each day. In countries like China, with its population 
of 625 million and its life expectancy of 30 years, we have yet to see the 
effect of antibiotics and other modern medication and medical procedures. 
In doubling the life span of the Chinese in the next generation, China 
can expect a population explosion in an already tightly populated con- 
tainer that provides only a half acre for each Chinese. The world’s 
population already spreads 50 people per square mile over all the hab- 
itable areas of the earth. In the next 40 or 50 years this will go to 100 
per square mile, and in less than a century, it will be 200, and so on. I 
will not attempt to predict how many people the Earth can support. 
Science can go far in multiplying supplies of food and resources. But 
certainly there is some limit in the geometric multiplication of the 
Earth’s population. Are we to allow this limit to be imposed by famine 
and disease or can we find some more rational procedure for handling it? 
Our pious hope of the 1930’s that population will stabilize in a mature 
industrial economy has been shattered by our own increasing population 
rate as prosperity has returned. In finding an answer to the population 
problem, medical research will be at the forefront. Moreover, the prob- 
lems of medical care, sanitation, and epidemiology will press the profes- 

ion hard for solutions as the population size increases by factors of 10 
@: even 100. 


*The address has been published in New York Medicine, the official publication 
of the County Medical Society of New York, Vol. XII, No. 9, May 5, 1956. 
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